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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Dangers that face American workers today are 
more subtle and less direct than in the days of 
spies and hired thugs out of which our great labor 
movement emerged. But they’re not less severe, 
and they must be met with just as much courage 
and strength. 

The spies and thugs were something real and 
tangible. And labor learned how to deal with 
them. But how can you deal with the price of a 
loaf of bread, or a bottle of milk, or rent, when 
it keeps climbing bevond the reach of the week’s 
paycheck? 

The men who leave the American worker and 
his family unprotected against the inflationary 
fury that is gathering on the horizon are striking a 
blow against labor as severe as any that was 
struck by the enemies of the past. 

A little amendment of the Controls Act here 
and there and the defenses this Administration 
has been trying to build against inflation have 
been breached. 

When the amendments to the Controls Act 
were passed there had been a general leveling off 
of prices. Retail prices had gone up 8 percent 
between the outbreak of the Korean War and 
the imposition of price controls, and another 1 
percent since then. If you want to forget about 
the 9 percent increase, you can say nothing’s 
happened vet. But something’s going to happen; 
and unless we do something to strengthen the 
price program that something could be devastat- 
ing 

There is no doubt that the forces of inflation are 
vathering. The time to act is before the storm 
hits and not after it is upon us. The welfare of 
every trade-union member, the welfare of every 
American depends on it 
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Qn October 24 once again member countries of 
the United Nations will observe the anniversary of 
the coming into force of the United Nations 
Charter 

On this, the sixth anniversary, President Tru- 
man, ina Proclamation, urged “the citizens of this 
Nation to observe Wednesday, October 24, 1951, 
as United Nations Day, remembering that the 
anniversary commemorates a landmark in the 
historv of the human race, and that its significance 
should be cherished in our hearts. 

‘T also call upon the officials of the Federal, 
State, and local governments, representatives of 
civic, educational, and religious organizations, and 
agencies of the press, radio, television, motion pic- 
tures, and other media of public information, to 
cooperate in arranging for ceremonies and pro- 
crams on United Nations Day, designed to ac- 
quaint our citizens with the activities of the United 
Nations, to the end that we may forward the work 
of this great international partnership.” 

The United Nations, the President said, was 
designed as a firm foundation on which men of 
good will might build a world of peace and security. 

The Department of State pots out that the 
United Nations was created to keep the peace, not 
to make it: that in the face of unforeseen and 
dangerous obstacles, the UN has shown increasing 
success as an instrument of international coopera- 
tion. Listed among these successes are: 

|. For the first time in history an international 
organization instituted collective armed action 
aggression in Korea. 

2. In Palestine, United Nations mediation and 
conciliation stopped a war and Israel, the new 
Nation that was born, is now a member of the UN. 

In Indonesia, a UN Commission successfully 
brought about a settlement between that country 
and The Netherlands and negotiated the agree- 
ment which resulted in Indonesian independence. 
t. In Kashmir, UN conciliation and mediation 


Negoti- 


brought about a cease-fire agreement. 


October 24 Marks 6 Years of Achievement for United Nations 





ations regarding the holding of a plebiscite to de- 
termine the future of Kashmir are still in their 
formative stages 

A review of the scope of the United Nations 
shows: (a) The United Nations is not a world gov- 
ernment; (6) it is a democratic society of sovereign 
nations; (¢) it can settle disputes, develop collective 
security, or promote economic progress only with 
the cooperation of the countries concerned ; d vet, 
when danger threatens, the member nations ean 
act with combined military force, as they have 
done in Korea 

Besides dealing with many political problems 
which might lead to armed conflict, the United 
Nations is also working to eliminate the many 
underlying causes of war. In its work for economic 
progress, the United Nations is giving first place to 
helping underdeveloped countries with the skills 
and knowledge they need for rapid economic ad- 
vancement. It is also working for social progress. 
On December 10, 1948, UN passed and proclaimed 
the world’s first international definition of the 
rights of man—The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This “ 
which sets forth what every human being is en- 


standard of achievement” 


titled to without distinction of any kind is making 
its influence felt in courts, constitutions and public 
opinion. 

' Experts provided by the United Nations are 
helping 16 countries improve their social welfare 
facilities and standards. United Nations specialized 
agencies have helped improve health standards 
everywhere, have carried on campaigns against 
illiteracy, and have assisted countries in solving 
such labor problems as manpower, migration and 
social security. 

The fact that on October 24 peoples all over 
the world wili join in a common observance—for 
the first time in the history of the world—is 
believed by UN officials and member states to be a 
symbol of the hope and trust in the United Nations 


and the universal desire for peace and well-being. 


























Coat Machine Operators 
Earn $1.72 to $2.14 Hourly 


Karnings of sewing-machine operators on coats 
were generally higher than those on trousers in 
March 1951 in the men’s and boys’ suit and coat 
industry in 10 leading areas studied by the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Average hourly earnings for operators on coats 
varied, by area, from $1.72 to $2.14 for men and 
from $1.37 to $1.68 for women. In trouser fabrica- 
tion, men earned, on the average, from $1.56 to 
$1.93 and women, from $1.24 to $1.61. 

Among the selected hand sewing operations on 
coats, men basters of body lining and facing had 
average hourly earnings ranging from $1.42 in 
Baltimore to $2.21 in Los Angeles. Women hand 
sewers in coat departments averaged from $1.07 
an hour as finishers in St. Louis to $1.85 as basters 
of body lining and facing in Newark-Jersey City. 
In eight areas for which data are shown, women 
hand sewers in trouser making had average hourly 
earnings varying from $1.08 in Rochester to $1.47 
in Los Angeles. 

Cutting and finish pressing, which are usually 
performed by men, were among the higher paid 
occupations. By area, their earnings generally 
averaged more than $2 an hour. Men sewing- 
machine operators working on coats in- Los 
Angeles and New 


groups Whose average hourly 


York were also among the 
earnings were in 
excess of $2 an hour. 

In Los Angeles, Newark-Jersey City, New York, 
and Rochester, none of the occupations studied 
had averages below $1 an hour. In the other 
areas, janitors and work distributors most com- 
monly averaged below that level 

A scheduled workweek of 40 hours was in effect 
in plants employing a large majority of the 
workers in nearly all areas. Most workers were em- 
ploved in establishments having agreements with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


Insurance and retirement benefits provided 


through these agreements include life insurance, 
accident and health Insurance, hospitalization, 
surgical fees including maternity, and retirement 
provisions were also 


pensions Paid vacation 


included inh all eontracts., Paid holidays were 


provided in most all shops, usually 6 days a year. 





Military Policy Protects 
Welfare of Young Workers 


The Department of Defense has restated its 
policy on employment of minors on militsry 
installations and reservations. 

In a communication of August 1 to the Sec ve- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, Assist nt 
Secretary of Defense Anna M. Rosenberg poin:ed 
out that the health, education, and well-being 
of children on military installations and reserva- 
tions are the responsibility of the Department of 
Defense to be 


officers. This responsibility 


discharged by the command ng 
includes obtaining 
assurances that employers on such installations 
and reservations comply with Federal labor laws 
and with State or other governmental labor laws 
which would normally apply except for the fact 
that the area is under Federal jurisdiction 

The policy Federal and Stat 


labor laws are to be observed in the employment 


provides that 


of children in all activities at military installations 


or reservations, including for example, work for 
concessionaires, officers’ messes, military and 
civilian clubs, commissary stores, exchange, mo- 
tion picture and recreational services, and groups 
engaged in the sale and distribution of newspapers 


and candy. 


Issued After Interagency Discussion 


The memorandum was issued following discus- 
sion between representatives of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards and the Department of Defense 
of complaints received from some State labor de- 
partments to the effect that children were being 
employed on military imstallations contrary to 
State child labor standards and that this employ- 
ment was interfering with their school work 

The Secretary of the Army has already re- 
minded all commanding generals of this policy 
and his desire that they extend full cooperation to 
State and other officials who bring to their atten- 
tion any child labor problems. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards has advised 
State labor commissioners of this restatement of 
policy and has suggested that they deal directly 
with the commanding officers on any child labor 
problems that may arise in connection with work 
on military installations and reservations in them 
tates, 
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Wanted: 
“Key” Seamen 
To Run Ships 


Employment in the American 


it marine has increased 


mercha 
outbreak of 
United 


Labor’s 


since the 


Oli th rd 
hostilities in Korea, the 
States Department of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 

The rapid rise in employment from about 75,000 
100,000 in July 1951 has 


created a tight balance between labor supply and 


in June 1950 to about 
demand. Although the potential manpower pool 
is lara il has become extremely difficult Lo per- 
suade experienced men who left the industry in the 
postwar period to return. As a result shortages 
have occurred in key maritime occupations and the 
large reserve of men seeking sea-going jobs prior 
to Korea has practically disappeared. In the 
event of full mobilization the manpower shortage 
would be extremely critical 

Most of the shortages have been in the following 
kev shipboard occupations: radio operators ; marine 
particularly high-pressure engmeers; 


eneiheers, 
able seamen; qualified members of the engine 
department in such jobs as oilers, firemen, water 
tenders, and electricians; and stewards 

Ships are still being added to the merchant [lect 
but under present mobilization plans employment 
in the industry probably will not increase by more 


than 10,000 Many thousands of additional seamen 


will be needed, however, to replace workers who 
leave the industry 

By early 1952 the American fleet will begin to 
evel off at about 2,000 ships. It might continue to 
rrow slowly to about 2,100 vessels in 1952, which 
would probably represent the peak of maritime ex- 
pansion under current mobilization plans. In the 


full mobilization the number of ships re- 










_ 
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% a ae od " 
Merchant marine crewmen work with difficulty to secure gear on 
deck of Liberty ship in heavy seas. 


quired would of course greatly exceed this estimat 
About 


shipboard occupations in July 1951. Of these about 


100,000 men were emploved in 28 key 


20 percent were in professional and mana 


POsiLIONs ; about $f) percent in skill ad and semi- 


skilled jobs, while less than 6 percent were 
skilled jobs; and about 28 percent were emploved 
in service occupations 


More than one-third of the active work force 


ods Of traiming ral n 


held jobs which require pet 


> 


from 3 to 6 vears or more 


Earnings aboard American-flag deep-sea vessels 


mre the highest inh the world Wag Ss VvVarva ) 


to the tvpe and size of vessel. Highest wages wer 


paid aboard multiple-screw 


passelivel Vessels Oo 


35.000 tons and ov Today, the start 


the dock and steward’s departments is approni- 
mately 8214 per month, plus subsistence. quarters 
and medical care while at sea. The entry wage in 


the engine department is about $24 
] 


addition to basic pay th substa - 
ines for overtime work, and bonuses are giv r 
vovaves ih spe | ied areas 

Recently CLO unions won an S-p nt wage 
boost subject lo approval by thi Wag ‘| 
tion Board The new contract also ¢ slo us 
t4-hour week for the purpose of compu y 
time, dropping to a 40-hour w son D 


15, 1951 











200,000 School-Age Minors 
Reported at Work on Farms 

Nearly 200,000 young people are absent from 
school during the school year, not because of illness 
or lack of interest in school, but because they are 
employed in paid work on commercial farms, ac- 
cording to reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

As a result, the Wage and Hour and Public 


Contracts Divisions of the Department of Labor 


point out, three times as many farm children as 
city children are not enrolled in school, farm chil- 
dren do not go as far in school as city children, 
and illiteracy is twice as prevalent among the 
rural population as among the urban. Perhaps the 
most seriously affected in this category are migrant 
workers and their children. These youngsters may 
never be enrolled in school because of the transient 
state of their families. 

State and Federal laws regulating working hours 
of school children protect the majority of city 
children, but farm children have been neglected 
until recently. The amended Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which became effective January 25, 1950, 
suppl ments and reinforces State child-labor and 
school attendance laws by providing a 16-year 
minimum age for hired work in agriculture during 
school hours on farms whose products co into inter- 
state commerce. This means that it is illegal to 
hire children under 16 during school hours, that is, 
those hours when the school where the child is 
currently living is in session 

The administration of this law is in the hands 
of the U.S. Department of Labor through its 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
whose field staff carries on investigations in field 
and fae tory to enforce compliance with the law 
As the school year began, the Divisions waged a 
strong campaign to acquaint employers, employees, 
school officials, agricultural agents, and the com- 
munity in general with the law. To achieve the 
most widespread coverage, all media of com- 


munication were employed press, radio, public 


appearances Field representatives ol the Divi 
sions prepared material for release, created radio 
scripts cooperated with school officials in dis- 
tributing pamphlets and = leaflets. Working to 
vether, officials of local, State, and Federal gov- 


ernmental units have secured understanding of 


the law and have enforced it with a large degre 
of success llowever much remains to he dome 
particularly among the migrant workers. 
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Civil Defense on Agenda 
Of National Safety Congress 

Representatives of the U. S. 
Labor and other Federal departments and agen: ies 


Department of 


were among the more than 12,000 safety leaders 
who gathered in Chicago during the week of 
October 8, for the Thirty-ninth National Safety 
Congress and Exposition. 

In addition to the regular sectional meetings, 
which cover industries ranging alphabetically from 
“Aeronautical” to ‘Wood Products,” the Congress 
high-lighted discussions on such matters of current 
interest as Civil Defense and the Safety Engineer 
and Safety in Small Business. 


NEPH Week, 1951 


National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week is being observed this year October 7-13 

The poster below, issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor to promote widespread interest in 
the ability of the handicapped worker, is being 
displayed throughout the Nation. 

As in former years, observance of NEPH Week 
is sponsored in the States and in local communities 


America Needs 
ALL of us 





HIRE THE HANDICAPPED Y4s0/ 


State Employment Service Local Offices 
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private employment agencies has been adopted by 
12 States and the District of Columbia. Its purpose 


= to protect the worker from misrepresentation of 


iobs, the charging of exorbitant fees, and other un- 
desirable practices which may occur. 
California, Illinois, New 


made substantial changes 


This vear four States 
Jersey, and Oklahoma 
in such laws 

Both the Illinois and New Jersey laws require an 
investigation of the character and responsibility of 
the applicant. 

The Llinois law also requires the Department of 
Labor to make an investigation of the premises. 
The act revises the record-keeping requirement by 
specifving that every employment agency shall 
kee » three types of records: one show ing the orders 
for employees from employers; one showing speci- 
fied data on each applicant >and the third, a record 
of all placement fees received and refunded. The 
bond requirement was raised from a minimum of 
$1,000 and maximum of $3,000, depending on the 
type of ageney, to a minimum of $2,000 and a 
maximum of $5,000. 

A number of improvements were made by the 
New Jersey amendment, which goes into effect 
January 1, 1952. The new act contains some pro- 
Visions not commonly found in laws regulating 
private employment agencies. It) requires the 
owner, as Well as the operator, of the agency to be 
licensed. It also requires an applicant for an 
operator's license to pass a written examination 
that will satisfy the commissioner that the appli- 
cant has knowledge of the provisions of the act 
regulating private employment agencies, as well as 
other laws of the State. The act also prohibits 
uh employment ageney from placing nu minor ul- 


der IS vears of age in violation of child-labor laws 


New Oklahoma Act 


\ similar provision is found in the new Okla- 
homa aet. It prohibits an employment agency 
rom furnishing employment to children in viola- 


the child-labor or the compulsory -sé hool- 


ittendanece laws. Other practices prohibited un- 
der the law include misrepresenting employment 
loan applicant; publishing false notices; or send- 


State Laws Regulate Private Employment Agencies 


Levislation designed to regulate the operation of 






ing a person to a place conducting a lockout or 
having a strike without notifying him of the fact 

The California act specifically provides for the 
licensing of farm labor contractors by the State 
labor commissioner. Formerly, farm labor con- 
tractors came under the law regulating all private 
employment agencies, because the definition of 
“labor contractor” in that act was broad enough 
to include farm labor contractors. The 1951 act, 
however, is a separate act applving only to farm 
labor contractors. The act requires that, befor 
granting a license, the commissioner must be satis- 
fied with the applicant's character, competency, 
and responsibilitv. The applicant must have de- 
posited with the commissioner a $1,000 surety 
bond, and paid a $25 license fee 

The license mia be revoked if the contractor 
violates any State law regulating the employment 
of women or minors in agriculture, payment of 
wages to farm emplovees, or conditions of employ- 
ment affecting the health and safety of farm em- 
plovees The contractor is also prohibited irom 
splitting fees, selling an interest in his business 
without the approval of the labor commissioner, 
or placing a child in violation of the child-labor 


laws. 


15 States Exempt Workers 
From Medical Exam Costs 


Five States—Arkansas, Illinois. Minnesota 
New Hampshire, and North Carolina— passed laws 
in 1951 making it unlawful for an emplover to re- 
quire an emplovee or applicant to pay the cost of a 
medical examination required as a condition of 
employment 

The North Carolina law exempted emplovers 
of less than 25 emplovees 

There are now a total of 15 States, as w as 
Alaska, with laws of this typ Most of th 
cover all workers. The 10 other States are Ken- 
tucky, which passed such a law in 1950; and MM 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, So 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin, all of 
whose laws were passed in 1949 lr} Alaska 


law was also passed in 1949 




















Youth, Women, 
The Elderly, 
In Defense Jobs 


All kinds of people 


are employed in defense production 


Among the workers employed in the plant of the 
National Electric Machine Shops, Silver Spring, 
Md., which is producing electronic equipment for 
the Armed Forces, are handicapped men as well as 
men beyond retirement age; women trainees and 
experienced hands, varying in age from less than 20 
to more than 40 years; and a large group’ of 
young men just starting on their working life as 
apprentices. 

four World War II 


have made excellent 


The handicapped workers 
veterans and a polio victim 
records in their respective jobs. Among the 
veterans is one who has successfully completed all 
but his fourth and last vear of apprenticeship as 
an electric motor repairman. His feet and hands 
were frozen while he was fighting with the infantry 
in the Battle of the Bulge, and prior to that he was 
hospitalized as a result of a leg injury. He is 
receiving, in addition to his apprentice wage, a 
monthly subsistence allowance provided by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16, 
78th Cong 

The other three veterans are skilled workers who 
started as apprentices in the plant after their dis- 
charge from military service. One has been pro- 
moted to expediter in the electric motor repair 
shop, despite partial paralysis of a leg and an arm 
due to being hit by a hand grenade when fighting 
with the Marines on Iwo Jima. Another has been 
promoted to radio technician leadman despite a 
foot injury in an Air Corps plane crash. The other 
veteran——an expert) machinist—-was with the 
Army in the Argonne when he stepped on a mine 












Seventy-three-year-old Nicholas J. Voehl retired twice before 
resuming his career last December as a machinist in the plant. 


The polio victim, whose legs are partially para- 
lyzed, has made good as an assembler of electroni 
equipment. He learned his job while in the Wood- 
row Wilson Technical School for the handicapped 
at Fisherville, Va. 

Three workers in the plant are over 65 years 
old—all of them had retired after employment in 


other plants. Their precision and judgment  ae- 
quired after long experience are Valuable assets to 
the company. The senior member of this group 

a 73-year-old machinist—had retired twice before 
resuming his career as a machinist in the plant last 


| Yecember. 


Happiest When Working 


“T just have to keep on working to keep happy,’ 
he said when interviewed. “I can’t stand retire- 
ment. I was sick for 6 months the last time I retired 
and I’m sure it was because inactivity doesn’t agree 
with me.’ He started his career as an apprentice 
in 1898 in a shop in the District of Columbia. His 
pay as a beginner apprentice was $2 a week for a 


6-day week, as compared with $34 for a 5-day week 
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Eighteen-year-old Trainee Emily C. Pollen learns cable layout. 


Her work is closely supervised by journeymen instructors. 


received today by machinist apprentices employed 
by National Electric Machine Shops. 

The company has defense contracts for radar, 
radio, and other electronic equipment which will 
require an increase in its work force of fully 100 
percent 


\pprentices in all the trades have the advantage 





of both in-plant training and theoretical instruction 
related to the work in which they are trained on the 
job. They work the same hours as journeymen in 
the plant, and receive approximately tf hours a 
week of related instruction, or about 144 hours a 
vear during each vear of the apprenticeship term 
The related instruction includes blueprint reading, 
mathematics, physics, and other sciences relating 
to the work on the job; as Well as subjects relating 
to the organization of the company, its production 
methods, policies and procedures; employer- 
employee relations and regulations 

The term of apprenticeship in the radio techni 
clan trades is 3 vears; and in the four other trades 
in Which apprentices are employed—electric motor 
repairman, sheet metal worker, draftsman, and 
machinist—it is 4 vears. The length of time it 
takes apprentices to complete their training is not 
a serious deterrent to production, in view of the 
fact they are of value as production workers during 
their entire term of apprenticeship They produce 
alinost from the very start of their training 

To train workers for the limited-skill jobs 
entailed in the production and assembly of elec- 
tronic equipment two programs are established 
each of which takes only t months to complete. 

Both the apprenticeship and short-term pro- 
grams were established with the help of the 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


Joseph V. McLendon, machinist apprentice, performs a facing off operation on a lathe while his supervisor, William E. Gonso, checks 
his work. Center: Apprentice George Browning (seated) assembles motor under guidance of Fred C. Frazier, leadman. Right: Radio 


technician apprentice Roy M. Sakales wires electronic chassis under supervision of James Eason. 


The apprentices are veterans. 


































NLRB Decisions 
Up 22 Percent Over Quarter 


The National Labor Relations Board reports 
that its 5-member Board issued 816 formal deci- 


sions during the second quarter of calendar year 


1951. This was an increase of 22 percent over the 
preceding 3-month period. 

This brought the 5-member Board’s average for 
the fiscal year closed June 30, 1951, up to 736 deci- 
sions per quarter. This was an increase of 58 
percent over the quarterly average of the busiest 
vear of the Board during the 12 years it functioned 
with 3 members (1935-47). 

Of the 816 decisions, 114 were made in unfair 
labor practice cases, 657 in representation cases, 
and 45 in union-shop authorization cases. 

Other highlights of NLRB operations during the 
April-June quarter of 1951 were: 

The General Counsel issued 152 formal com- 
plaints alleging unfair labor practices—121 against 
employers, 12 against unions, and 19 against both. 

Cases of all types filed during the period totaled 
5,707. Of these, 4,378 were petitions for elections, 
which included requests for 2,675 representation 
elections, and 1,703 for union-shop authorization 
polls 

Employers were charged with unfair labor prac- 
tices in 1,063 cases, and unions were charged with 
unfair labor practices in 267 cases 

A total of 1,808 representation elections were 
conducted among 199,652 employees. Bargaining 
agents were selected in 1,262 of these elections, or 
approximately 70 percent. The 1,808 election total 
was the second largest number conducted in such a 
comparable period under the Taft-Hartley Act 
The previous high was 1,969 conducted in the 
April-June quarter 1950 

Of the 174.848 valid votes in these elections, 
73.5 pereent or 128,229 were cast in favor of repre- 
sentation for che purpose of collective bargaining 

American Federation of Labor unions partici- 
pated in 1,164 such elections, won a majority in 731, 
and lost 402; in 31 elections, the results were 
indeterminate 

Congress of Industrial Organizations unions 
participated in 672 elections, won 375, lost 276, 
and 21 were indeterminate. 


Independent unions participated in 23 


tions, won 148, lost SO, and 9 were indeterminate. 





Union Shop Preferred 
In Almost All NLRB Polls 


A total of 1,503 NLRB union-shop authoriz.- 
tion polls were conducted during the quarter Apri 
June 1951, the National Labor Relations Boas 
reports. 

Of the 250,728 eligible voters, 72.9 percent 
182,894 cast valid votes in favor of authorization 
of a union-shop provision. 

The union shop received the support of a major- 
itv of employees in 96.4 percent, or 1,449 of the 
1,503 elections. 

Of these polls, 820 were won by AFL affiliates; 
511 were won by affiliates of the CIO, and 118 wer 
won by independent unions. 


Stabilization Board Permits 
Individual Salary Adjustments 


A new regulation permitting employers flexi- 
bilitv in making salary adjustments for individual 
employees was issued on September 17 by the Sal- 
ary Stabilization Board of the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Administration. 

In a statement announcing the regulation th 
SSB pointed out that “adjustments under the regu- 
lation do not ordinarily affect the general salary 
level” and added that they shall not furnish a basis 
either to increase prices or to resist otherwise justi- 
fiable reductions in’ prices. The document re- 
pealed Section 7 of Regulation No. 1, and will b 
known as Regulation No. 3 

The new regulation provides three options for 
making merit or length of service increases for 
the firms with salary ranges. They are: 

1. Past practice which permits application to 
the current year of the employer's actual experi- 
ence in 1950 with a group of employees which he 
has treated as a unit 

2. The 6 percent option which allows the em- 
ployer to take 6 percent of the aggregate base sal- 
aries of all employees ina group and grant increases 
up to this amount 

3. The established plan which permits the em- 
plover to grant merit or length of service increases 
in accordance with an established salary plan in 
actual operation on January 25, 1951. Merit and 


length of service increases may be given in any 


calendar year. 
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he Second International Gerontological (Prob- 
lems of Old Age) Congress meeting in St. Louis 
s ptember 10-14 was attended by over 1,000 
persons from 52 countries. 

Discussions at the Congress centered around 
four general subjects: (1) Biology and Medicine; 
2) Sociology, Psychology, Education, and Reli- 
gion; (3) Economics, Employment, and Welfare; 
and (4) Medical Services, Hygiene, and Housing 

\ preliminary report made to the Congress at 
the end of the sessions on developments in the 
field of economics, employment, and welfare stressed 
the following points: 

EMPLOYMENT. 


tically everyone. It results in income for the 


Work is essential for prac- 


individual and his family as well as a rising stand- 
ard of living for all. There are, however, many 
aspects of life which have an important bearing on 
the employment of the older worker: his health 
his capacities and skills, his social contacts at 
work, his desire to work, his economic status and 


family relations 


1,000 Attend St. Louis Conference on Problems of Old Age 


RETIREMENT. Individuals who wish to 
work and can work should be encouraged to do so 
Likewise, those who wish to retire after a lifetime 
of work and can retire should be free to do so. This 
is a freedom which should be preserved and 
extended. 

Chronological age is not a satisfactory method 
of determining retirement. Retirement should be 
determined on an individual basis. 

There is need to study more intensively the 
reasons Why individuals retire. Special attention 
should be paid to disability as a cause of retire- 
ment and cooperation should be accelerated in 
working with doctors, personnel managers, reha- 
bilitation specialists, and others in the early detec- 
tion and care of disabilities aad rehabilitation 
Widespread circulation of successful experienc: 
and programs should be encoura ged. 

Pilot studies should be made of the pot ntialities 
of progressive retirement of individuals 

The third International Gerontological Congress 
will meet in Great Britain in 1954 


Exhibit displayed at conference by Department of Labor 
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THESE SERVICES 
HELP TO... 


@ Promote individual 
well-being 








@ Decrease involuntary 
dependency 


@ Raise standards of living 


@ Conserve training resources 
and needed skiits 


@ ncrease national productian 
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where sewing and studying flower arrangements are popular. 





Dormitory life for Japanese girl workers provides club rooms 











highest in silk reeling—81 percent. 


New Japanese Labor Laws Protect Girl Silk Mill Workers 


Substantial improvements have been made in 
the condition of women workers in Japanese raw 
silk-reeling factories, according to reports from the 


new Japanese Ministry of Labor. 


The indenture system is gone, the Bureau of 


Women and Minors, established in 1947, said. 
Parents can no longer sign contracts for the serv- 
ices of their children, or collect their wages. Em- 
plovers no longer confine girl workers within the 
factory compound, The dormitory svstem has been 
reformed, The minimum hiring age has been raised 
from 11 to 15 years. Girl workers are paid at the 
same rate as men doing the same work. Trade 
injons are encouraged. Women are not put on a 
night shift, and working hours have been reduced 
to a standard 6-day week and 9-hour day, of 
which 1 hour is for lunch and rest periods 


These and other reforms are reported hy the 


Women in Industry Section of the Ministry of 


Labor's Bureau of Women and Minors on the basis 
of a survey of 20 raw silk-reeling factories in the 
Tokyvo-Yokohama area, conducted in) 1949. Of 


6.827 work ers, 6,861 (85.9 percent) were women 


10 





Under the old indenture system, girl children 
were placed under contract to silk factory agents 
by debt-ridden parents (usually farmers), taken to 
a clistant province, and held virtually prisoner In 
the factory compound. The new labor-standards 
law threw out the contract system and brought in 
the trade union. Now, the Bureau of Women and 
Minors finds, the silk workers are organized and 
negotiate with their employers through collective 
bargaining. In some factories 98 percent of the 
women workers had joined the union. 

Most of the women workers are voung. The aver 
ave age of the entire group studied by the Bureau 
was 19.2 vears. Of every hundred women workers, 
26 were girls under 17; 42 were under 18; 63 were 
under 20; and OL were under 25. 

Although the entrance wage in the silk-reeling 
industry is the same as in other manufacturing in 
dustries, the pay for routine, unskilled workers 
never rises much above the minimum, and few 
women workers ever reach higher-level position 
Even women with 10 to 15 years of service average 


only 1.5 times the entrance wage. Only 2.6 percent 
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Of all textile industries, the proportion of women workers is 
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0 women In the study were in supervisory, pro- 
fessional, or highly skilled jobs, compared with 
n vy half (46.6 percent) of the men. 


\lost of the girls still live in dormitories austere 
in the lack of privacy (10 girls to a room) and with 
limited heating, lighting, and plumbing facilities. 
Their food is skimpy and poor in variety. Dormi- 
tery life sounds monotonous and cramped by 
American standards, but it should be understood 
in relation to the customs and background of the 
Japanese girl workers. Nearly 70 percent of those 
surveved were rural girls who probably came into 
the factory direct, for the most part, from a cir- 
cumscribed farm life. 


Free To Come and Go 

Under the new regime girls in the dormitories 
are Iree to come and 0; self-government commiit- 
tees are encouraged. Each dormitory has its own 
dining room, a library, and a club room which can 
also be used for guests. 

\ll the factories make provision for maternity 
leave (usually without pay) as required by th 
new labor laws, and also for time for mothers to 
nurse their infants. Few women ask for extended 
maternity leave or nursing time, the Bureau of 
Women and Minors states, and only two of the 
women in the factories studied were receiving de- 
pendents’ allowances. More than half of the wom- 
en were contributing to family support, however 
In this respect, the Japanese silk factory workers 
eem to be much like women workers in America 
Studies made by the Women’s Bureau of the U.S 
Department of Labor have shown that, on the 
whole, women workers, whether married or singel 


earry a heavy share of responsibility for family 


The new Japanese labor laws, under which th 
navaneces reported have been made apply to all 
manufacturing industries. The comprehensive 
labor-standards law includes a provision require 

payment of equal wages for men and women; 
prohibits “midnight work” and limits overtime for 
women and for minors under 1S; and prohibits an 
emplover from dismissing 2 woman because she is 
precnant o1 has already given birth to a child 

Other labor laws cover employment security, un 
employment compensation, welfare insurance 


tations adjustments, and trade-union o1 


il ons 


Occupational Shortages 
Triple Over Past Year 


Nonfarm occupational openings have about 
tripled over the past vear, as measure dl by United 
States Employment Service clearance fig 


- iOS iut- 


cording to the Labor Department's Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security 

The bureau reported an increase in hard-to-fil] 
vacancies from 21,896 in August 1950 to 62.325 in 
August of this vear. Still further increases are an 
ticipated as defense production continues to 
vance. 

Bureau occupational figures were based o1 
ports of unfilled job open h¢es at low al | hited St 
Emplovm« nt offices, plac ed in clearan t! 
offices in other areas. To obtain suitable workers 


areas Where thev are not locally 


USES maintains a labor clearance system tl G 
Which the emplover may obtain scat orkers 
wherever available througho ti 

During the past vear, more than half the ir as 
has been in skilled and protessiona atego - 
which in August showed soi 20.900 and 11.7 
clearance openings, respectively 


Engineers and Draftsmen in Demand 


In professional and sen professor pations 
clearance openings U Lugust Vel y test 
engineers and draftsmen. Such openings 
2? 500 for mechanical engineers. with 2 = 
bers in California and Washing 
1.500 openings existed for « { neu = 


especially in New York, California, Mary 

New Mexico. Approximately 2.900 « i din. 
mands for draftsmen were reportes = 
greatest numbers of hard-to-t obs in M 
and California 


In skilled categories, largest ¢1 ul nds 


ontinued to De Ihade tor machinists 


makers, machine tool operators 


railroad, and other) mechanics 
} 
Needs Were atso ey iehnt to \ = si 
work rs, ele elriclans aireractt assempdiy VOrk = 
carpenters, ana pattern and mo ma Acrs 
In semiskilled tields nfilled vy s 
ereatest for lumbermen, raftsmen, at Woo »D 


vrs, With largest numbers in New Er 

| 
In clerical occupations, clearar yrders 

stenographers and typists totaled 5,000 w many 


in the District of Columbia and Illinois 
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Expirations of Union Contracts '! 


Attiep Propucts 


CHEMICALS AND 
Sharp & Dohme, Ine.—lIntrastate, Pennsylvania— Gas, 
Coke, and Chemieal Workers (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 


General Industries Co Elyria, Ohio— Mechanics Educa- 


tional Society (Independent 


Teletype Chicago, Ll.—Teletvype Employees In- 


dustrial | 


( orp 
nlon (Ind. ° 

Co. (Hawthorne Works 
Workers 


Chicago, Il 


(Ind. 


Western Electric 


Communications Equipment 


Faspricatep Mrrant Propucts 


\. H. Wirz, Ine.—Chester, Pa.—Mine Workers, -Dist. 
50 (Ind 

American Hardware Corp.—New Britain, Conn Ma- 
chinists (AFL). 

John Nooter Boiler Works—®St Louis, Mo.— Boiler- 
makers (AFL) 

Missouri-Ilinois Boiler and Tank Association— St. Louis, 


Mo.—Boilermakers (AFL 
National Lock Co. Rockford, Ill. Automobile Workers 
ClO 
Foop aAnp KInpRED PRopuUctTs 
Confectioners Industrial Relations Board—-New York, 
N. Y.—Bakery and Confectionary Workers (AFL 
General Foods Corp.—-Woburn, Mass.—Fur and Leather 
Workers (Ind.). 
Rockwood & Co. Brooklyn, N. \ Bakery and (on- 
fectionary Workers (Ak I, 
PAPER AND ALLIED Propucts 
Associated Sample Card Employers, Ine.—New York, 


nN. 


\Iacandrews 


AFL). 


Licorice 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
« Me a 


Mmployees Association 


Camden, 


Ind.). 


Forbes Uo. 


and Paper 


Primary Mera. INDUSTRIES 


\luminum Co. of America—Interstate—Federal Ls 
Unions (AFL). 

Aluminum Co. of America—Interstate—Steel Wor 
CIO), 

Revram Trapt 
Rice-Stix, Ine.—st Louis, Mo.—Teamsters AFI 
TextTiLeE Mitt Propucts 

Armstrong Cork Co.—Laneaster, Pa.—Rubber, ¢ 

Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America (CI 


TRANSPORTATION 


Novem be 


Ohio Trucking Employers’ Bureau, Inc.—Intrasta 
Ohio—Teamsters (AFL 

Standard Oil Co. of California—Intrastate (Calif 
Seafarers (AFL). 

TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMEN' 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp Fort Worth, Te 
Machinists (AFL) 

Dravo Corp.— Neville Island, Pa.—Marine and 3! 
building Workers (CIO). 

Rohr Aircraft Corp.—Chula Vista, Calif.— Machi 
AFL). 


Conferences—Conventions 


National Congress of Industrial Orga 
New York, N. Y. 


November 5—International 


Workers of America (AFL 


November 5 
tions 
Union United 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Automobile 


November 10—Asian Advisory Committee, Third Ses 
(International Labor Organization Geneva, Swit 
land, 

November 14 117th Session of the Governing Body 
ILO, and its Committees—Geneva, Switzerland. 
November 17—Texas State Industrial Union Cour 

(CLO Waco, Tex 

November 23—-Indiana State Industrial Union Cour 

(CIO Indianapolis, Ind 


November 26 


Non-Metropolitan Territories (1LO)—CGeneva, Swit 


land 


Committee of Experts on Social Police) 


( 
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Some Current Publications 


The Outlook for Women in Social Work Administration, Teach ing and Research 
Women’s Bureau Social Work Series Bulletin No. 235-6. The employment 
outlook for women in three important areas of specialization within the field 
of social work. Sixth in a series of bulletins on the need for women in the 
social services. 83 pp. 25 cents. 


Mining Other Than Coal.—-Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 144 
Report on the hazards to 16- and 17-year-old workers in mining other than 
coal that served as the factual basis on which Hazardous-Occupations Order 
No. 9 was issued. Ninth report in a series on hazardous occupations. 65 pp 


25 cents 


National Employ the Physically Tlandicapped Week. The President's C'om- 
mittee on NEPH Week. A program guide for State and local NEPH commit- 
tees in mobilizing the handicapped for the defense effort. 31 pp. Free 


Occupational Wage Surre Ye Boston, Mass. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 1033. Survey, conducted on a community-wide basis during early 1951, 
of occupations common to a variety of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries. One of a series. 46 pp. 40 cents. 


em ployment Outlook in Department Stores.— Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 1020. One of a series of occupational studies for use in vocational counseling 
of veterans, young people in schools, and others interested in choosing a field 
of work. 23 pp. 20 cents. 


Union Wages and Hours: The Baking Industry.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1014. Report of union scales of wages and hours in the baking 
industry in 74 cities as of July 1, 1950, with indexes for 1939-50. 33 pp 


25 cents. 


Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1018. Report of union wages and hours in the printing industry in 
77 cities as of July 1, 1950, with wage indexes for 1907-50. 33 pp. 20 cents 


Elements of Soviet Labor Law.— Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 1026. Articles 
dealing with the Soviet “equivalent” of the free worker and with the generally 
punitive body of labor law under which he works. 12 pp. 15 cents 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated.are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk 
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! The Labor Information Bulletin, published 

! early every month, reports and summarizes “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the —? f ’ 

use of labor and management, in oe and ee oS eee, Sees lead- 

| magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | ° of labor and management what Gov- 
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studies we are making, and 


and international labor news. ernment is doing al 
y . toward what 
Send your subscription today for the : : - ” 
objective s. 
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